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AVING attended Mr. Sheridan's laſt 

Courſe of Prelections, &c. we were ſo 
ſtruck with the importance of the ſubject, that 
we formed ourſelves into a ſmall ſociety, to 
meet twice a-week; in order to examine-his pro- 
poſed Plan for the Improvement of Education: 
With this view we began with his firſt Eſſay on 
that ſubject, entitled, Britiſh Education ; where- 
in he undertakes to ſhew; that moſt of the evils 
under which this country labours, are the na- 
tural and neceſſary conſequences of the preſent 
ſyſtem of education. After a minute and can- 
did diſquifition, we were clearly of opinion that 
he had fully proved his point. 


We then had recourſe to his Plan of Re- 
formation, publiſhed ſome years ago; and after 
a cloſe 


1 
a cloſe inveſtigation of its contents, though ve 
were far from thinking it perfect in all its parts, 
yet we judged the great outline to be admirably 
adapted to that of the Britiſh Conſtitution. But 
however right this may appear in theory, it can- 
not eaſily be reduced to practice. To overturn 
a long eſtabliſhed mode of Education, and ſub- 
ſtitute a new one in its place, can be effected 


only by the power of the Legiſlature. 


Why that body have never made any enquiry 
into an article of ſuch importance; why they 
have ſuffered a Courſe of Education eſtabliſhed in 
times of ignorance, in times of popery and ar- 
bitrary power, to remain unaltered to this day ; 
a Courfe wholly calculated for the monaſtic life ; 
which does not qualify a man for any one office, 
ſtation, or profeſſion in the world; a Courſe 
neither ſuited to the nature, end, or principle of 
our conſtitution ; why, in ſhort, the legiſlative 
body have never examined the chief ſource, from 
which all the good, or evil, all the happineſs, 
or miſery of a nation, muſt neceſſarily flow, — 
can be accounted for only by the blindneſs of 
prejudice, and tyrannic power of cuſtom, 


However, till ſome enlightened patriot ſhall 
open the eyes of the Senate, and place full in 
their view, all the fatal conſequences of their 
unpardonable negligence in an article of ſuch 
vaſt importance, no general or effectual change 
can take place. It is devoutly to be wiſhed, that 


ſome 


2 
1 
ſome noble mind, qualified for the taſk, may 
undertake it; and ſurely great will be his re- 


ward, both in preſent honour, and future 
fame. 


All hopes of amendment in the preſent ſyſtem, 
except in the way above mentioned, being thus 
given up, or at leaſt ſuſpended ; we next took 
into conlideration ſuch parts of his Plan, as we 
judged to be practicable, by private aſſiſtance and 
encouragement. In this Iight, there were two 
articles which appeared to us of the higheſt con- 
ſideration; and theſe were, 1ſt, The regular 
ſtudy of our own language; 2dly, The revival 
of the art of elocution. As theſe interfered not 
with the preſent ſyſtem, nor required any inno- 
vation there, but might be conſidered only as 
an addition to, and a great improvement on, 
the former plan, we thought the introduction of 
theſe new ſtudies would not have many obſtacles 
to encounter, and that an eſtabliſhment for them 
might be made without much difficulty ; eſpe- 
cially when the great benefit ariſing from ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment to the Public at large, and to 


ſo many private individuals, ſhould come to be 
conſidered. 


But as it is very difficult to get mankind to 
turn their thoughts towards any Plan not yet 
reduced to practice; as they are apt, through 
prejudice, to oppoſe, or through indolence, to 
neglect, all innovations ; we thought it neceſſary 
to lay before the Public, the fruit of our deli- 


B 2 berations 
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berations on theſe two very momentous ar- 
ticles, 


And firſt, with regard to the regular ſtudy of 
the Engliſh Language. 


On this ſubject, we ought, at firſt katie out, 
to take ſhame to ourſelves, when we reflect that 
we are the only civilized nation in Europe, per- 
haps in the known world, who have never taken 
any pains about our language, but have left it 
to take its courſe wholly under the guidance of 
chance. The Greeks were inceſſantly employed 
in the regulation and refinement of their ſpeech ; 
at Athens, it was the firſt ſtudy of the boy, and 
the laſt quitted by the man. In conſequence of 
which, they carried it to ſuch a degree of per- 
fection, as far to excel all others, before or 
ſince. The Romans ſtudied the Greek, but it 
was with a view to enrich their own, and render 
it as conformable as poſſible to that beautiful 
model. The Italians, French, and Spaniards 
have, for more than a century, been engaged in 
the ſame purſuit; and have reduced their ſeveral 
tongues into ſuch order and regularity, that, with 
the aſſiſtance of their excellent grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and critical treatiſes on all the pecu- 
liar delicacies of each, foreigners may arrive at 
as perfe& a uſe of them, by the aid of proper 
maſters, both in ſpeaking and writing, as the 
natives themſelves. While Engliſh is looked 
upon as a language utterly unattainable by the 
inhabitants of other cquatries ; and this ! is ſup- 


poſed 


. 

poſed to ariſe from ſome inherent difficulties in 
the tongue itſelf; whereas it is wholly owing to 
our neglect of methodizing it, and pointing out 
its idiomatic difference from others. It would 
appear, even upon a flight examination, that no 
language in the world, not the Hebrew itſelf, 
has been conſtructed on ſo few, and ſuch ſimple 
principles; inſomuch that a perfect knowledge 
of all the fundamental rules of our grammar, 
may eaſily be obtained in a week; to attain 
which, would coſt the application of many 
months in any of the modern languages. On 
this account, when Richlieu firſt projected his 
plan for regulating and aſcertaining the French 
tongue, had our Miniſters followed his example, 
the Engliſh might probably at this day have 
been the current language of Europe; not only 
as being more eaſily attainable, but as being, 
beyond all compariſon, ſuperiour in every qua- 
lity which can conſtitute the excellence of a lan- 
guage. Beſides, the great advantage which 
England has always had over that country in 
point of commerce, might have enabled her to 
have ſpread her tongue more eaſily through all 
quarters of the globe. The name of Voltaire 
would not then have obtained greater celebrity, 
nor his works have been better known through- 
out the world, than thoſe of all our Engliſh au- 
thors put together. Nor would he have had an 
opportunity of exhibiting our Shakeſpeare in 
ſuch falſe colours, or repreſenting the na- 
tional taſte as groſs and barbarous to the laſt 

2 degree, 


1 3 
degree, on account of our admiration of his 
works. 


Thus the Engliſh are known to the reſt of the 
world, only as merchants or warriours. All the 
nobler powers of the mind, in which the true 
dignity of human nature conſiſts; all the fruits 
of genius in the works of their admirable au— 
thors, are confined to themſelves, and kept from 
th ie w- of the ſurrounding nations, by the im- 
penetrable bulwark of their language. In this 


reſpect, conformably to their ſituation, they may 
be ſaid to be ſtill 


Et penitus toto diviſog orbe Britannos — 
and to maintain their old character of 
Hoſpitibus feros —— 


For when a ſtranger arrives in this country, as 
his firſt wiſh muſt naturally be, to be able to 
converſe with the natives; ſo his firſt enquiry of 
courſe is, after a Maſter to teach him the lan- 
guage. What muſt his aſtoniſhment be, when 
he is told, in a civilized country, that there are 
none ſuch to be found, and that he muſt pick up 
the language as well as he can? Is not this ſuch 


an anſwer as he might expect, were he landed 
among the Hottentots? 


It muſt be allowed, that the glory of a people, 
with reſpect to other nations, chiefly ariſes from 
240 the 


11 


the works of their authors; and the extent of 


their celebrity is bounded only by the extent of 
their propagation through the different regions 
of the world, in their original writings. It is 
owing to their admirable authors that the fame 
of Greece and Rome remains undiminiſhed to 
this day, and is ſpread over the whole face of the 
globe. It is owing to the ſame cauſe that the 
French language is almoſt univerſally ſtudied, 
But any arguments tending only ta the glory of 
this country, by endeavouring to excite an emu- 
lation with our neighbours in this reſpect, 


would, in theſe ſelfiſh ſordid times, be of little 


avail. Let us therefore examine what internal 


benefits would ariſe to the natives themſelves, by 


introducing the regular ſtudy of their own lan- 
guage. 


In the firſt place, nothing could ſo far con- 
tribute to the promoting of true knowledge, and 
to prevent the propagation of errour, as the exe- 
cution of ſuch a Plan. Mr. Locke has clearly 
proved, in the third book of his Eſſay, that al- 
moſt all the diſputes in converſation, and con- 
troverſies in writing, which are carried on with- 
out end, take their riſe from an abuſe of words; 
wherein the ſevera] parties, not having the fame 
diſtinct and preciſe ideas annexed to the terms 
they make uſe of, can never come to an agree- 
ment: and this he conſiders as the chief ſource 


of all our errours in our purſuits after know- 
ledge. 
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The cauſes of this uncertainty in the uſe of 
words, he has laid open in Chap. 10. Book III. 
rt Men having been accuſtomed from their cra- 
dles to learn words, which are eaſily got and 
retained, before they knew or had formed the 
complex ideas to which they were annexed, or 
which were to be found in the things they were 
thought to ſtand for, they uſually continue to 
do ſo all their lives; and, without taking the 
pains neceſſary to ſettle in their minds deter- 
mined ideas, they uſe their words for ſuch un- 
ſteady and confuſed notions as they have, con- 
tenting themſelves with the ſame words other 
people uſe; as if their very ſound neceffarily 
carried with it conſtantly the ſame meaning. 
This, though men make a ſhift with in the 
ordinary eccurrences of life, where they find 
it neceſſary to be underſtood, and therefore 
they make ſigns till they are ſo; yet this in- 
ſignificancy in their words, when they come 
; to reaſon. concerning either their tenets or 
; intereſt, manifeſtly fills their diſcourſe with 
| abundance of empty unintelligible noiſe and 
jargon ; eſpecially in moral matters, where the 
words, for the moſt part, ſtanding for arbi- 
trary and numerous collections of ideas, not 
regularly and permanently united in nature, 
their bare ſounds are often only thought on, 
or at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain notions 
annexed to them. Men take the words they 
find in uſe among their neighbours; and that 
they may not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand 

ſor; 


E 3,1 
for, uſe them confidently, without much 
troubling their heads about a certain fixed 
meaning; whereby, beſide the eaſe of it, they 
obtain this advantage, that as in ſuch- dil- 
courſes they ſeldom are in the right, ſo they 
are as ſeldom to be convinced that they are in 
the wrong; it being all one to go about to 
draw thoſe men out of their miſtakes, who 
have no ſettled notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a va- 


grant of his habitation who has no ſettled 
abode,” 


Whoever reads this third book of Mr. Locke 
with attention, will be convinced of the abſolute 
neceſſity there is for ſtudying the preciſe mean- 
ing of all abſtract terms with the utmoſt care, in 
order to illuminate the underſtanding, and attain 

eal knowledge. It 1s obvious that the moſt ef- 
Keul! method of doing this, would be to have 
children inſtructed by proper Maſters, at the 
ſame time that they learn to read, in the mean- 
ing of what they read; and not to let a ſingle 
term paſs by, without explaining to them the 
preciſe ideas belonging to it. 


We have been the longer on this head, as there 
is ſcarce any one at all conſcious of the neceſſity 
there is for ſuch a ſtudy. There is hardly an in- 
dividual who does not think that he of courſe ac- 
quires a knowledge of his mother tongue, and 
who is not confident that he perfectly under- 
ſtands the meaning of the words he makes uſe 
of, as is ſet forth by Locke in the above quota- 

| + tion. 
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tion. Nor need we wonder that this opinion 
ſhould ſo generally prevail, when even that acute 
philoſopher had long remained in the ſame er- 
rour ; which he ingenuouſly owns in the follow- 
ing words, Book III. Chap. 9. Sect. 21. © IT muſt 
confeſs then, that when I firſt began this Diſ- 
courſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while 
after, I had not the leaſt thought, that any 
conſideration of words was at all neceſſary to 
it. But when, having paſſed over the original 
and compoſition of our ideas, I began to exa- 
mine the extent and certainty of our know- 
ledge, I found it had ſo near a connection with 
words, that unleſs their force and manner of 
ſignification were firſt well obſerved, there 
could be very little ſaid clearly and pertinently 
concerning knowledge.” 


Thus we find that the ſagacious Author of this 
noble Eſſay, was ſo far blinded by the general 
prejudice, as to have made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the work before he thought any conſider- 
ation of words was at all neceſſary to the eluci- 
dation of his ſubject: and yet he found it impoſ- 
ſible to proceed with any proſpect of ſucceſs, till 
-he had written an entire book upon the uſe and 
abuſe of words, which he had before looked 
upon to be utterly unneceſſary, This great diſ- 
covery, however, has hitherto been productive 


of little benefit to mankind, for want of ſome 
method to carry it into effect. 


Nothing 


1 

Nothing can more clearly evince the neceſſity 
there is for ſuch an inſtitution, than the number 
of inaccuracies, ſoleciſms, and even grammati- 
cal errours, to be found ſcattered through the 
works of ſome of our moſt celebrated authors; 
whereof Dr. Lowth in his Grammatical Inſti- 
tutes, and Dr. Blair in his Lectures, have fur- 
niſhed us with many examples. But an argu- 
ment, ſtill more cogent, may be drawn from the 
ambiguity of our laws, through the want of pre- 
ciſion in wording them; inſomuch that there are 
tew Acts of Parliament made, which are not at- 
terwards obliged to be reviſed and amended on 
that account. 


While the powers of the underſtanding are thus ' 
rightly directed, and the judgment rendered 
ſound, thoſe of the fancy alſo will be properly 
regulated, and a true taſte eſtabliſhed. We may 
then come to>prefer the elegant ſimplicity of the 
ancients, to the falſe glare of points and witti- 
ciſms, by which this nation has ſo long been 
miſled. But it is impoſſible we ſhould ſee the 
beauties of the Greek and Roman authors, while 
the preſent method of teaching thoſe languages 
continues. It is through the medium of our 
own words that we view their ideas; and nothing 
can contribute more to degrade, and place them 
in a falſe light, than the method of literal tranſ- 
lation, or, as Milton phraics it, /ameztable con- 
ſtruction, practiſed in our ſchools. The poor 
boys, utterly unacquainted with the elegance of 
diction in their own language, and having no 
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12 
words but ſuch as are in common uſe, are neceſ- 
ſarily confined to thoſe in conſtruing their leſ- 
ſons; by which the very meaning is for the moſt 
part perverted, and the ſpirit of the original en- 
tirely loſt. But, were they firſt tauglit the rudi- 
ments of grammar, as common ſenſe directs they 
ſhould be, in their own tongue; were they made 
to read and underſtand ſuch of our authors as are 
beſt adapted to their ſlender capacities, before 
they entered upon Latin; and ever after were 
the ſtudy of the two languages to go hand in 
hand, and leſſons given alternately in authors of 
ſimilar genius, and books written on ſimilar ſub- 
jets, they would then be no longer confined to 
verbal tranſlation, but would be able to render 
the meaning of the original, in appoſite and 
correſpondent phraſcology. Having been taught 
the rudiments of grammar in their own tongue, 


they would find their labour leſſened, and the 


path ſmoothed for them, in entering upon that 


of another. They would have a pleaſure in com- 
paring the conſtitutional and ſpecific differences 
between the two, and thus obtain a clearer and 
more diſtinct knowledge of each. The many 
good conſequences that would reſult from this, 
may fairly be eſtimated from what happened in a 
caſe exactly parallel. It was not till ſome time 
after the birth of Cicero, that the Romans ap- 
plied themſelves to the regular ſtudy of their own 
language. The Greek was the only one then 
taught, in the ſame manner as Latin and Greek 
are here, but not ſo generally: and their own, 


— 


1 1] 
as with us, left wholly to chance. In conſe- 
quence of which it was poor and barbarous ; and 
there were ſcarce any books written in it worthy 
to be handed down to poſterity. The firſt who 
introduced the ſtudy of their own, was a native 
of Gaul; who, by intenſe application, having 
made himſelf maſter of their language, and 
formed a method of teaching it, opened a ſchool 
for that purpoſe at Rome. But ſuch was the 
blindneſs of prejudice, that ſeveral of the more 
ancient Senators ſet their faces againſt the innova- 
tion, and particularly the then Cenſor ordered 
the ſchool to be ſhut up, and the Preceptor to 
be ſilenced. However, not long after, common 
ſenſe prevailed, the ſchool was again opened, 
and flocked to by all the young nobility of 
Rome. This ſeminary became the parent of 
many others, and in a ſhort time there was no 
citizen of rank or fortune, who did not make 
that their chief object in the Education of their 
children. And what was the conſequence? The 
progreſs made in its improvement was aſtoniſh- 
ingly rapid. By the nicer inveſtigations of the 
more refined ſpirits, and the joint labours of the 
whole community, its errours were corrected, its 
anomalies reduced to rule, its rudeneſs-poliſhed, 
and its deficiencies amply ſupplied from the Gre- 
clan ſtores; inſomuch that, in leſs than twenty 
years after the eſtabliſhment of the firſt ſchool, 
the Latin arrived at that degree of perfection, 
which 1s to be ſeen in ſome of Cicero's earlieſt 


productions. And in les than threeſcore years 
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from that period, were brought forth all the 
great works of the Roman claſſics. If we only 
adopt the method practiſed by them, there can 
be no doubt that it will be attended with equal 
fucceſs : nay, we have ſome advantages over 
them, that will probably enſure it to us even in 
a ſhorter ſpace. Theſe have been forcibly ſer 
forth by Mr. Sheridan in the following paſſage of 
his Freatiſe on Britiſh Education. 


« That we might, in all probability, bring 
our language to a ſtate of perfection, in a 
much ſhorter ſpace of time, and with leſs la- 
bour and difficulty than the Romans did theirs, 
may be judged by a comparative view of the 
ſtate of theirs, at the period when they firſt 
entered upon that taſk, with ours as it ſtands 


at preſent. At that juncture, the Roman lan- 


guage was far from having arrived at a ſtate of 
maturity ; it was weak and poor, and was gra- 
dually ſtrengthened and enriched by what it 
borrowed from the Grecian ſtores, Whereas 
ours has long ſince arrived at its full ſize, and 
is copious even to exuberance. They were 
obliged to wait the flow growth of the tree; 
but ours has long ſince borne fruit, and 1s 
likely to become barren, only through the 
luxuriance of the branches, and thickneſs of the 
foliage. It is apparent enough how much leis 
time it requires to prune away what 1s ſuperflu- 
ous, than to wait the gradual increaſe of what 
is uſeful.” 


Much 


1 

Much more might be advanced upon this ſub- 
ject, but it is hoped there has been enough ſaid, 
to ſhew the neceſſity there is for making the 
ſtudy of our own language a fundamental part 
of the education of our youth. We will now 
procced to the next article, that of reviving the 
long loſt art of Elocution. By which is meant, 
the art of teaching the juſt and graceful ma- 
nagement of the voice, countenance, and geſ- 
ture in, Public Speaking. This art firſt took 
its riſe in Greece, which, of all countries in 
the world, ſeems to have been, conſtitution- 
ally, the beſt formed to bring the whole of 
human language to perfection. Soon after 
the inhabitants were civilized, that region 
was divided into ſeveral ſmall ſtates, each of 
which had liberty for its object. Freemen 
were not to be governed by force, like the 
vaſſals of deſpotiſm, but by perſuaſion. The 
power of perſuaſion, depending chiefly upon 
the power of ſpeech, language of courſe be- 
came the principal object of attention to all 
who were ambitious of obtaining ſuch power. 
And as, in order to perſuade, it was neceſſary 
both to pleaſe, and move the multitude; that 
language which in itſelf contained the powers 
of pleaſing and moving, was, of courſe, the 
moſt ſought after and cultivated. It is evi- 
dent that this could be no other than the lan- 
guage of nature, expreſſed by the living 
voice in words accompanied by tones, looks, 
and geſtures, which virtually contained thoſe 
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powers. As pre- eminence in Public Speak- 
ing was the ſureſt road to power, fortune, 
and fame, it is to be ſuppoſed that men of the 
brighteſt parts and moſt ſplendid talents in 
that way, laboured inceſſantly from generation 
to generation, to improve upon their prede- 
ceſſors, till oratory reached its utmoſt degree 
of perfection; at which time it was reduced 
to an art; into the myſteries and practice of 
which, all the youth of quality were initiated, 
and regularly trained by profefſed rhetori- 


ctans; and to the perfection of which all the 
other parts of education ſeemed to tend as to 


their centre, In this ſtate of its maturity was 
it at once tranſplanted to Rome, where it flou- 


riſned eminently in that congenial foil of free- 


dom, while the republic ſubſiſted ; but de- 
cayed together with the decline of liberty, and 
with the loſs of that, totally periſhed ;' nor 
has it ſince been revived in any part of the 
globe. Of all the nations at preſent ſubſiſt- 
ing in the world, Great Britain ſeems the beſt 
calculated, from the nature of its conſtitution, 
to reſtore it to its priſtine rank; and yet, of 
all the civilized countries of Europe, it has 
been the moſt backward in making any at- 
tempts towards it. This has been owing to a 
fatal errour in our ſyſtem of Education, which 
has turned the attention of all its inhabitants 
wholly to the written language, to the utter 
neglect of that which is ſpoken, 


When 


3 : 

When it is conſidered, that we have the ſame 
opportunities of diſplaying the powers of elo- 
cution, both in the ſenate houſe and at the 
bar, that the ancients had; and have the ſame 
motives, thaſe of acquiring power, fame, and 
fortune, by excelling in that way, to incite us 
to it: when we reflect what a wide field for 
oratory - is opened to us, utterly unknown to 
Greece or Rome, which pervades the whole 
Britiſh dominions, by the inſtitution of preach- 
ing; and that the number of the prieſthood, 
who cannot properly diſcharge any part of 
their office without the cultivated powers of 
ſpeech, is greater than the whole number of 
the citizens of Athens, at any given period: 
when it is conſidered farther, that all the po- 
lice and buſineſs of the nation, in the ſeveral 
boards, bodies corporate, grand juries, petty 
juries, down to pariſn veſtries, are diſcuſſed 
and ſettled by ſpeech alone; it is wonderful 
to reflect, that, in a nation ſo cireumſtanced, 
there never ſhould have been any attempt 
made towards improving thoſe faculties, on 
which the good order, and proper ſupport of 
their ſeveral inſtitutions ſo much depend. | 
Eſpecially when it is well known, that, on all 
theſe occaſions, the ignorant, the impudent, 
and the loud, too often carry it againſt truth 
and juſtice; while modeſt ſenſe and wiſdom 
are ſilent, through the want of having been 
practiſed in rang before numerous aſ- 
ſemhlies. | 88735 
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In order to ſhew the reaſonableneſs of firſt 


applying to the cultivation of the living ſpeech, 


let us take a comparative view of the two ſpecies 
of language in uſe, ſpeaking, and writing: nor 
can we do it in clearer terms, than what we. find 
ready to our hands, in the Eſſay on Britiſh Edu- 
cation. © Let it be remembered, that the in- 
ſtrument uſed to cultivate all the nobler fas 
culties of man, is language. Now there are 
two ſorts of language in uſe; the one, ſpoken; 
the other, written: the one, manifeſted. by. the 

living voice; the other, by the dead letter, 


Speech, is the immediate gift of God; who 


has annexed. to it, . when brought to perfec- 
tion by man, powers almoſt miraculous, - and 


an energy nearly divine. He has given to 


it, tones, to charm the ear, and penetrate 
the heart; he has joined to it, action and 
looks, to move the inmoſt ſoul. By that, at- 
tention is kept up without pain, and convic- 
tion carried to the mind with delight. Per- 
ſuaſion is ever its attendant; and the  paſtions, 
own it fer a maſter, Great as is the force of 
its powers, ſo unbounded. is their extent. All 
mankind are capable of its impreſſions; the 
ignorant, as well as:ithe wiſe; the illiterate, as 
well, as ene 9 2 | 


* 


9 


Writing, is. the 3 of man.;, A . 
work of art, and therefore gan contain no na- 


tural power: Its uſe; | is, 9: give ſtability to 


ſound, and permanence to thought; ta; Pre-. 
po 5 ſerve 


19 ] 
ſerve words, that otherwiſe might periſh as 
they are ſpokenl, and to arreſt ideas that elſe 
might vaniſh as they ariſe in the mind: To 
aſſiſt the memory in treaſuring theſe up; and 
to convey knowledge at diſtance through the 
eye, where it could find no entrance by the 
ear. The vaſt ſuperiority of the former over 
the latter is obvious enough from this view, 
There is not any power belonging to the latter, 
which the former, whenever its influence can 
be exerted, does not poſſeſs in a more eminent : 
degree; wheteas there are many powers be- 
longing to the former, in which the latter has 
no ſhare. The one, preſenting to the delight- 
ed ſenſes, the moſt lively images, not Gly of 
the ideas arifing in the mind, but of all 58 
emotions of the heart, and elegant exertions 
of fancy, excited by thoſe ideas: the other, 
coldly offering to the eye nothing but types 
of the ideas belonging to the underſtanding, 
in the dead letter. The one is, at beſt, but 
a madow of the other, whereof it gives as im- 
perfect images, as little landſcapes in black 
and white do, of an extended, and beautifully 
variegated country; ; of, which they repreſent 
but a iqall portion, and that deprived of the 
tively colouring of nature. It is time for us ro 
quit the purſuit of the ſhadow, in order to lay 
hold of the, ſubſtance. Common ſenſe will tell 
us, that every improvement in the latter, will, 
of courſe, be communicated to the former. 
When it is conſidered that there is no way fo 
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certain to make men good writers, as firſt to 
make them good ſpeakers; that the ſame habit 
which gives fluency to the tongue, will alſo 
give freedom to the pen; and the ſame cul- 


ture which forms the ear to harmonious and 


expreſſive cadences in delivery, muſt alſo 
communicate thoſe qualities to the ſtyle, of the 
writer, provided the two arts are carried on 
together: on the other hand, when we reflect 
that the utmoſt ſkill in written language, will 
never in the leaſt improve the faculties of 


ſpeech, but rather jmpede than bring them 


forward, as. bookiſh men are in general re- 
markable for the worſt delivery ; it muſt be 
allowed, that we have perſiſted in a courſe 
directly oppoſite to the dictates of nature, 
reaſon, and common ſenſe.“ 


In the former part, it has been ſhewn at 
large, that in conſequence of our neglecting to 
inveſtigate the preciſe meaning of words, much 
confuſion of idęas has been introduced into 
the underſtanding, much falſe knowledge 
ſpread abroad, and errour inſtead of truth 
propagated through the land, by means of the 
preſs. We ſhall here ſhew, that nothing could 
ſo effectually put a "op to the growth of this 


evil, as the revival of the art of Elocution. 


There is. not any thing which would more 


compel us to weigh the force of words, tq 
underſtand the meaning, and enter into the 


true ſpirit of authors, than correct reading 
| aloud. 


** 
aloud. In filent reading, one may be content 
with taking in ſomewhat of the general mean- 
ing, and reſt ſatisfied with very confuſed ideas. 
They who ſhould be trained in the true art of 
reading aloud with propriety and elegance, 
would find their underſtanding conſtantly 
brought to a teſt. They would ſoon per- 
ceive, they could not deliver intelligibly to 
their auditors, what they did not perfectly 
comprehend themſelves ; nor give life - and 
grace to the ſpirit of an author, which they 
did not feel. To the perfection of reading, 
they would find theſe points abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary; and thus, the preſent vile mode of merely 
uttering words, in unnatural tones, abuſe of 
emphaſis, wrong ſtops, and falſe cadences, 
would, in time, be ſupplanted by a juſt and 
natural delivery ; to the great improvement, 
of Elocution, and conſequently, of the under. 
ſtanding, the heart, and the fancy. | 


Were this art once introduced, it would be- 
come the moſt generally fought after of any 
other, as being the one in which all mankind 
are moft intereſted, either by affording, or re- 
ceiving, the higheſt gratification whereof our 
nature is capable. Its progreſs would be ra- 
pid, from the very delight attending every ad- 
vance which the ſtudents ſhould make in that 
moſt noble and pleaſing of all exerciſes; and 
which would not ſuffer them to quit the pur- 
ſuit, till they had attained the utmoſt degree of 
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perfection, which their natural talents would 
enable them to reach. To the pleaſure at- 
tendant on the practice of this art, Cicero has 
given a ſtrong teſtimony, where he ſays; Dicend? 
autem me non tam fructus, & gloria, quam ftu- 
dium ipſum, exercitatiogue delettat. Not all 
the fruit and glory derived from Elocution 
give me ſuch delight, as. the ſtudy and exer- 
ciſe of the art itſelf,” 


If the youth now take ſo much pains to excel 
in the bodily exerciſes, ſuch as s fencing, dancing, 
&ec. if they contend with ſuch ardour for the 
palm, in racing, hunting, ſhooting, &c. wherein 
the ſtrehgth and agility of the corporeal part 
only are concerned; to what higher exer- 
tions muſt not Weir emulation rouſe them, 
when centending for pre-eminence in an art, 
wherein 4H the nöbler powers of the mind, and 
alf the gracefulneſs and majeſty of the human 
form, are at once to be diſplayed before the 
eyes of admiring ſpectators. There is no ſitua- 
tion in the world in which human nature is 
exhibited in ſo exalted a point of view, as it 


Has been thus repreſented in one of Mr. Sheri- 
dan 8 difeourſes. 


n Imagine to yourfelves a Demoſthenes addreſſ- 
ing the moſt illuſtrious aſſembly in the world, 
upon à point whereon the fate of the moſt Nr 
loſtrious of nations depended. How awful 
fuch' 2 2 How vaſt the ſubject! Is 


man poſſeffed of talents adequate to the great 
occaſion ? 


EW] 

occaſion ? Adequate! Yes—fuperiour. By 
the power of his eloquence, the auguſtneſs of 
the aſſembly is loſt in the dignity of the ora- 
tor; and the importance of the ſubject for a 
while ſuſpended, by the admiration of his ta- 
lents. With what ſtrength of argument, with 
what powers of the fancy, with what emotions 
of the heart, does he aſſault and ſubjugate the 
whole man; and at once captivate his reaſon, 
his imagination, and his paſſions! To effect 
this, muſt be the utmoſt effort of the moſt im- 
proved ſtate of human nature. Not a faculty 
that he poſſeſſes, is here unemployed ; not a 
faculty that he poſſeſſes, but- is here exerted to 
its higheſt pitch. All his internal powers are 
at work; all his external, teſtify their energies. 
Within, the memory, the fancy, the judgment, 
the paſſions, are all buſy; without, every 
muſcle, every nerve is exerted; not a feature, 
not a limb, but ſpeaks. Phe organs of the 
body, attuned to the exertions of the mind, 
through the kindred organs of the hearers, in- 
ſtantaneouſly, and, as it were with an electrical 
ſpirit, vibrate thoſe. energies from ſoul to ſou]. 


Notwithſtanding the diverſity of minds in fuch 
a multitude, by the lightning of eloquence, 
they are melted into one maſs ; the whole aſ- 
ſembly, actuated in one and the ſame way, be- 
come as it were but one man, and have but 
one voice. The univerſal cry is, — Eet us: 


march agaiaſt Pkilip, let us fight, for. wr, li- 
8 br us nuf. or die. 
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Here only it is, that the admirable mecha- 
niſm of the human frame, ſo far as it regards 
a union with an intellectual mind, and ſo far 
as it is fitted to diſplay all the hidden powers 
of that mind to view, can be manifeſted. In 
theſe exertio s, the divine part of us becomes, 
as it were, an object of the ſenſes; it is to be 
ſeen, to be heard; it lightened, in the eye of a 
Pericles; it thundered, from his voice. If 
any one doubt of the truth of what I have here 
advanced, let him reflect, whether there is any 
other ſituation of life, any other art or profeſ- 
ſion, in which it is poſſible for man to diſplay 
all the force of all his faculties, both of body 
and mind. If there be not, the point muſt be 
granted. Compare Xerxes, on his throne ; 
Philip, in the battle of Chæronea; Archi- 
medes, in his cloſet ; or Virgil, in his ſtudy ; 
with Demoſthenes, rouſing the Greeks to the 
preſervation of their liberties —— How do the 
King, the General, the Philoſopher, and the 
Poet, ſink below the Orator!“ | 


Having now, beyond all poſſibility of doubt, 
laid open the many advantages which would ariſe 
to the community at large, from the introduction 
of this art, and ſhewn that it would prove the 
moſt uſeful, of all others, to numbers of indi- 
viduals; the next point to be conſidered is its 


practicabili ty. 


2 — * 


"So ſtrong has been the prejudice of thoſe who 


. 8 themſelves only to the ſtudy of the 
| written 


[ 25 1 
written language, that they think it impoſſible 
that Elocution ſhould be taught as an art by any 
regular ſyſtem ; and this we have known to have 
been gravely maintained by many ſages of both 
Univerſities, though converſant With the Greek 
and Roman authors ; in ſome of the molt cele- 
brated of whom, particularly Cicero and Quine- 
tilian, they may find it ſet down, that it was the 
moſt favourite art in both thoſe countries, con- 
ſtantly taught by Rhetoricians, whoſe profeſſion 
was held in the higheſt eſtimation, and whoſe 
rewards far exceeded thoſe beſtowed on all the 
other maſters put together. But this matter is 
now put beyond all poſſibility of doubt. In his 
ſeveral works upon that ſubject, Mr. Sheridan 
has laid open the whole myſtery of the art, from 
the firſt ſimple elements of ſpeech, to their moſt 
extended combinations ; and has pointed out a 
method of teaching it, upon as ſure grounds, and 
with equal certainty of ſucceſs, as any other art 
is now taught. In order to which, he has laid 
his foundation, as is done in all other arts, in the 
firſt ſimple elements. Of the number, nature, 
and properties of which, he has ſhewn, that we 
have, hitherto, not only been totally ignorant, 
but have entertained the moſt erroneous notions; 
inſomuch that even their number has not before 
been aſcertained. He has proved that we have 
twenty- eight ſimple ſounds in our tongue, to 
mark which we have, in reality, but twenty writ-. 
ten characters, though more letters appear in the 
alphabet. He has ſhewn, that the clumſy con- 
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1 
trivances, at firſt in unenlightened times, to 
fake a defective alphabet anſwer the end of re- 
preſenting words, have ever ſince ſo confounded 
our ideas with regard to the powers of ſeveral 
letters, and their different uſes, that all the ſyſ- 
tems hitherto produced upon that ſubject, have 
been a perfect chaos. Nothing can be a ſtronger 
proof of the groſs errours into which literary men 
fell, in their ſeveral grammars and treatiſes upon 
that part of our language which relates to ſound, 
than that the beſt of them have miſtaken diph- 
thongs for ſimple ſounds, and ſimple ſounds for 
diphthongs; compound conſonants for ſingle, 
and ſingle for compound. Nay, what is ſtill 
more extraordinary, that they have even miſtaken 
vowels for conſonants; all which he has un- 


queſtionably proved. What ſuperſtructure built 


on ſuch fundamental errours could ſtand? The 


cauſe of all this confuſion he has thus explained, 
« That they who undertook this taſk, were men 
{ſkilled in letters, but not in ſounds ; and they 
were blind enough to imagine that the know- 
ledge of the one, neceſſarily included that of 
che other. Whereas the very reverſe is true; 
as it would be found impoſlible to treat juſtly 
of ſounds, until the man of letters ſhall have 
firſt diveſted himſelf of all the prejudices and 
errours which he had imbibed with regard to 
that article, from the time of his firſt learning 
the alphabet; for there lies the ſource of their 
miſtakes. They took the alphabet as they 
found it, and thought it perfect; whereas, this 

ne” alphabet, 


- 
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alphabet, on the revival of the learned lan- 
guages, was borrowed from the Roman; 
though it by no means ſquared with our, 


tongue.“ ; 


Having aſcertained their number, he next pro- 
ceeds to their uſual diviſion, into vowels and 
conſonants. Of the vowels he has produced 
nine ſimple ſounds, though hitherto reckoned 
but five, according to the number of their marks, 
Theſe he has arranged, not by chance, as was 
formerly done, but by a juft gradation,. like a 
muſical ſcale, marking the regular proceſs of the 
inſtrument in forming them, fron? its greateſt to 
its ſmalleſt aperture; proceeding from its fulleſt 
to its moſt ſlender ſounds; and thus laying open 
their nature and properties, according to their 
quantity, or quality; that is, their length or ſhort- 
neſs; their amplitude, or exility. | 


He then divides the conſonants, not into the 
modern diſtinction of mutes and liquids, à mere 
nominal difference, without explaining wherein 
this difference. conſiſts; but into the ancient 
claſſes of mutes and ſemivowels. The mutes, 
he ſubdivides into pure, and impure; and the 
ſemivowels, into vocal and aſpirate; referring 
them all to the ſeveral ſeats of their formation, 
whether the lips, the teeth, the palate, or the 
noſe; thence denominated, dental, labial, pala- 
tine, or naſal. He ſhews in what manner all 
theſe ſounds are to be formed, by the ſeveral or- 


gans of ſpeech, ſo as to produce a diſtinct and 
= 2 clear 
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FM I 
clear articulation, upon which a juſt pronuncia- 
tion of words muſt be founded: and without 
which a perfect elocution can never be attained. 
Quinctilian, the laſt great maſter of the Roman 
eloquence, does not ſcruple to affirm, © That in 
forming the future orator, unleſs the founda- 
tion be laid in the firſt ſimple elements of 
ſpeech, whatever ſuperſtrudere may be raiſed 


on it, will fall to the ground.” And in an- 
other place, he has this remarkable paſſage to 


the ſame effect. Not that there is any great 
difficulty in dividing the letters into vowels 
and conſonants; and ſubdividing the latter 
into mutes and ſemivowels; but becauſe who- 
ever will enter into the inmoſt receſſes of this, 
I may call it, facred temple, will find many 
things not only proper to ſharpen the inge- 
nuity of children, but able to exerciſe the moſt 
profound erudition, and deepeſt ſcience.” Ac- 
cordingly we find that this was a favourite ſtudy 


among the ancients, and men of the greateſt abi- 


lities, and dignity in the ſtate, applied themſelves 
to it with ardour. Meſſala, among the Romans, 
obtained great fame, by writing an expreſs trea- 
tiſe on a ſingle letter: and the honours of Greece 
were decreed at the Olympic games to Apollo- 
dorus, for having made ſome new diſcoveries in 
that way. Julius Cæſar himſelf, in the midſt of 
his wars, found leiſure to write his treatiſe de 
analogia, which got him immortal fame. Such 
were the ſentiments of the great ancients upon 


this important article; and they ſtopped not at 


the 
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the theory, but reduced it to practice. The con- 


ſequence of which was, that all the powers of 
elocution, and all the elegancies of compoſition, 
both in-poetry and proſe, were carried to a degree 
of perfection, unknown in any other age or 
country of the world. In the progreſs of the 


work, Mr. Sheridan has ſhewn, that without 


knowing the nature and properties of the ſimple 
elements of ſpeech, it will be impoſſible after- 


wards to diſcern their peculiar beauty and force 


when united in words, and the expreſſion and 


harmony ariſing from the combination of thoſe. 


words in ſentences, or their arrangement 1n verſe. 


In-ſhort, all true critical ſkill, in whatever re- 


gards the ſound of language, muſt have its 
foundation there. 


Having done with fimple ſounds, he next pro- 
ceeds to diphthongs; in treating of which he 
has made ſurpriſing diſcoveries. Here he has 


ſhewn that all our grammarians have miſtaken” 


ſimple ſounds for diphthongs, and diphthongs 
for ſimple ſounds; ſo that, according to their 
principles, it would appear that we have, in 
reality, but two genuinediphthongs in our whole 
language ; whereas he has proved that we have 


at leaſt twenty-three; a richneſs in which per- 


haps the Engliſh exceeds all other tongues. In 
doing this he points out the manner of their form- 
ation, ſhewing of what ſimple vowels they are 
compounded, and the different proportion of 
ſound belonging to each, by which their reſpec- 
tive value is aſcertained. Thence through ſyl- 
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lables he proceeds to words; and ſhews that, by 
the aſſiſtance of his rhetorical grammar and dic- 
tzonary, their true pronunciation may be acquir- 
ed, in whatever part of the globe Engliſh may be 
taught according to his method. In the gram- 
mar, he has laid open the general principles upon 
which our pronunciation 1s formed ; and the 
rules by which it is regulated, with their excep- 
tions. In the dictionary, he has pointed out the 
true pronunciation of each word by viſible 
marks; and thus has he eſtabliſhed a permanent 
ſtandard to the eye, which, like the notes of mu- 
fic, may ſpread the ſounds with equal certainty 
to any diſtance. This is a work original in'its 
kind, never performed before in any age or 
country. 


From words he proceeds to ſentences; in treat- 
ing of which he lays open the whole art of de- 
livery, under the following heads; accent, em- 
phaſis, pauſes or ſtops, tones, pitch and manage- 
ment of the voice. In the ſecond part of his 
Art of Reading; where he treats of poetic num- 
bers, he has opened a mine in our language, 
which only wants working, to furniſh materials 
tor richer ornaments than are to be found in any 
other now exiſting. Here he has diſplayed, in 
the cleaceſt hight, the true Rate of our profody, 
which before was involved in utter darkneſs; all 
writers on that ſubject, having fallen into the 
groſſeſt errours, by adopting rules from the La- 
tin or French, not at all ſuited to the peculiar 
conſtitution of our tongue; in conſequence of 
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which our poets have confined themſelves to a 
few ſimple modulations, where they might have 
an endleſs variety. He has ſhewn that we have 
fortunately preſerved in our tongue, all the 
ſources of harmony, variety, and expreſſion, 
which gave ſuch beauty and force to the num- 
bers of the ancients; while we have 1gnorantly 
followed the French in fettering our metre with 
that poor Gothic ornament, rhime, and thus cir- 
| cumſcribing it in narrow bounds. He has prov- 
ed that in our language we poſſeſs an inſtrument, 
which, though perhaps inferiour to the Greek 
and Roman in point of melody, yet has che ad- 
vantage of them in the other two articles of va- 
riety and expreſſion; and is, in all reſpects, far 
ſuperiour to all the modern languages. But it 1s 
in vain that the inſtrument is of ſo great a com- 
paſs, if we know not how to play upon it. As 
all the beauty and power of numbers, depend 
upon a juſt and - graceful recitation, '; they can 
never be manifeſted, or perceived, where: the 
organs of ſpeech are vitiated, and the ear cor- 
rupted. Upon the whole he has made it ap- 
pear, that, in our language, we are poſſeſſed of 
a rough diamond, of the firſt magnitude, and 


which only wants poliſhing, to ſhew irſelf of the 
firſt water too. 
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Having thus cleared the way for the introduc- 
tion of the art of Elocution, by ſhewing 1 its prac- 
ticability; in order to induce us to it, it may 
not be improper here to enumerate the many ad- 
vantages which would thence reſult to the Pub- 


lic. 


E 
lic. This has been ſo well done in the preface 


to the Dictionary, that we ſhall make no apology 
for in a paſſage from it a: large. 


“Low as the ſtate of the written language is, 
that of the ſpoken is infinitely worſe : with re- 
gard to which, nothing has been done, even 
to render a right pronunciation of the words 
attainable. And with reſpect to every other 
point, we are ſo far from having any way 
opened for teaching a juſt and graceful deli- 
very, that even from our learning the firſt 
elements of ſpeech, we are ſo wholly perverted 
by falſe rules, and afterwards corrupted by bad 
habits, that there is ſcarce a poſſibility of ar- 
riving at any degree of perfection in the moſt 
uſeful and- pleaſing art that can adorn and dig- 
nify human nature. In all places of Public 
Speaking, in the church, the ſenate-houſe, and 
the bar, the wretched ſtate of Elocution is ap- 
parent to perſons of any diſcernment or taſte ; 
more particularly in the church, where that ta- 
tent is of the utmoſt moment to the ſupport of 
religion. But, in general, the Speakers con- 
ſole themſelves with the thought, that they 
are not worſe than their neighbours: and 
numbers, hopeleſs of arriving at any degree of 
excellence in that way, endeavour, as is uſual 
on ſuch occaſions, to depreciate what they can- 
not attain. Nay; it has been gravely main- 
tained by many writers, and others, that oratory 
is not ſuited to the genius of the nation, or na- 
ture of the conſtitution ; and that any uſe of it 
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in the pulpit, the ſenate-houſe, or court of 
law, would even be improper. To this term 
of oratory, from the erroneous ideas entertayn- 
ed of that art, they annex ſtrange confuſed no- 
tions, of ſomething artificial in tones, looks, 
and geſtures, that have no foundation in na- 
ture, and are the mere inventions of man, 
But if the true art of oratory be only to exhi- 
bit nature dreſt to advantage; if irs object be, 
to enable the Spraker to diſplay the ideas and 
feelings of his mind in the moſt perfpicuous, 
pleaſing, and forcible manner, ſo as to en- 
lighten the underſtanding, charm the ſenſes, 
and leave the deepeſt impreſſions on the minds 
of their hearers——Can any one but the mo 
vain pedant, or ſtupid barbarian, Tay, that ſui 
an art is improper for this, or any other ſo- 


ciety in the world ? To reaſon with blind pre: 


judice, or invincible ignorance, would be fruit- 
leſs; but I would beg leave to alk all who 
maintain this doctrine a few queſtions. 


Whether it would not contribute much to 
promote the cauſe of religion, if the ſervice of 
the church were always performed with pro- 
ptiety, and ſermobs delivered with due force? 


Whether it would not be of ſervice to the 


ſtate, if all our ſenators, who had from nature 
the abilities, mould alſo be furniſhed, from art 
and practice, with the Habttual power of deli- 
yeting their ſentiments readily, in à correct, 
perfpiciions, and Palit: manner ? and whether 
Spar p his 
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this: would not be n ufeful to che gentle- 
men of the bar? 4 


" Whether it would not contribute mych to 
the eaſe and pleaſure of ſociety at large, and 
improvement of politeneſs, if all gentlemen in 
Ee meetings, . or private company, ſhould 
e able to expreſs their thoughts clearly, and 
with an utterance ſo regulated, as not to give 


pain to the underſtanding, or offence to the 
cars of their auditors ? 


Whether it would not 3 contribute to 
put an end to the odious diſtinction kept up 
between the ſubjects of the ſame king, if a 
way, were opened, by which the attainment of 
the Engliſh tongue in its purity, both 1n point 
of phraſcology and pronunciation, might be 
rendered eaſy to all inhabitants of his Majeſty's 
dominions, whether of South or North Britain; 
of Ireland, or the other Britiſh dependencies ? | 


Whether it would not redound much to the 
honour of this nation, if the attainment of our 
tongue were rendered eaſy to foreigners, ſo as 
to enable them to read our excellent authors in 
the original, and converſe with the natives of 
theſe countries vppn, equal terms? 


Whether many important advantages would 
nqt accrue both to the preſent age, and to po- 
ſterity, if the Engliſh language were aſcertain- 
ed, and reduced to a fixed permanent 
ſtandard ? 3 


Whether 


= 2% 

Whether the firſt ſtep neceſſary to the ac- 
compliſhment of all theſe points, be not that, 
of opening a method, whereby all children of 
theſe realms, whether male or female, may be 
inſtrudted, from the firſt rudiments, in a gram- 
matical knowledge of the Engliſh Tongue, 
and the Art of Reading and Speaking it with 
propriety. and grace, in the ſame regular way 
as other languages, and other arts, of infi- 
nitely leſs conſequence to them, are now 
taught?“ 


Hitherto the advantages ariſing from this inſti- 
tution have been conſidered chiefly with regard 
to men; but Mr. Sheridan has ſhewn that the la- 
dies are equally concerned in it. In a Diſcourſe 
addreſſed to them,, he has the folloying paſ- 
ſages: | 


« The motives to induce Gentlemen to pro- 
mote a Plan for cultivating the Living Lan- 
guage, and the Powers of Elocution, , have 
been already ſufficiently urged. But there is 
another part of the human ſpecies, and ſurely 
the moſt amiable; to whoſe improvement it 
would be found equally conducive—I mean 
the fair ſex. I know not By what ſtrange fa- 
tality it has happened; that in the important 
article of Education, they have ſcarcely been 
conſidered. The lordly maſters of the ctea- 
tion have chalked out a courſe of inſtruction 
for themſelves; but the poor women are left 
, to make the beſt uſe of their talents that they 
| A F 2 can, 
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ean, without aſſiſtance. And yet, that they 
are born with minds capable of as high im- 
provement, as thoſe of the other ſex, has been 
amply proved in the inſtances of ſeveral ladies, 
who have diſtinguiſned themſelves as eminent- 
Iy in their ſphere, when chey have had equal 
advantages of culture. Is it wiſe, is it politie in 
men, to make no proviſion for the improvement 
of the minds of thoſe, who are to be their neareſt 
and deareſt aſſociates in life? Wirh what juſtice 
can they afterwards complain, when they meet 
not the delights of a rational ſociety with 
thoſe, whoſe kinds have never been ſtored with 
knowledge? Or how can they blame them for 
paſſing their time in triflin amuſements, when 
chey have not been prepare to fill it up in any 
other way? It is time ſome remedy were ap- 
plied to this evil; and I am much deceived if 
what I am about to propoſe, will not open a 
new Path of Education. to. the ladies, which 
will terminate in the completion of all that 
is to be wiſhed for by them in that point. 


To put this in a clear light, let us only con- 
* what the natural conſequences would be 
of introducing the true Art of Reading. Of 
all arts it would be found the moſt bewitching, 
when people ſhould have made any progreſs. in 
it upon ſure grounds. In that caſe it would 
prove the moſt pleaſing exerciſe when alone, 
and make every one enter into the ſpirit of an 
author with. ten times the reliſh; and in com- 
"Its I pany 
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pany it would be conſidered as one of the fore- 
moſt accompliſhments, and which would con- 
tribute moſt to the entertainment ef the 
hearers. How delightfully would the compo- 

fition of our poets ſound from their ſweet 
voices, when properly tuned! And how irre- 
ſiſtible muſt they themſelves prove, if they ap- 
proached nearer to the perfection of their na- 
ture, as deſcribed «.t Milton in ' Hs Eve, whers 
he ſays: 


Vi © ——- ſuch prompt eloquence... 
wh. Flow'd from her lips, in proſe, or: numerous verſe; 1 
More tuneable than r N. 
To add more ſweetneſs . | 


More runcable; indeed; than lute or Abb would 
ſuch Elocution be, and furniſh- an accompliſh- 
ment far more pleaſing than — of the — 
trifles now in faſhion. 


Beſide the 3 part, let us. now 
conſider the more important. conſequences 
that would: follow from this, in point _ 
utility, 


Upon making ſome _ progreſs in the Axt. = 


Reading, it would be found impoſſible. to ar- 


rive at any degree of perfection in it, without 
a complete knowledge. of the Language, both 
in its grammatical. and rhetorical. parts, But 
as they are dry and laborious ſtudies, they are 
not likely to. be voluntarily. purſued, without 
ſomeching to ſweeten the toil. This, I have 


- ſhewn, 
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ſhewn, would not be wanting to thoſe who 
ſhould have made, any progreſs in the Art of 
Reading. The lights which the two ſtudies 
would throw on each other, would make the 
taſk eaſy; and the delight propoſed by accom- 
pliſhing the end, would make them even fond 
of the means. Where labour is loved, it 
ceaſes to be labour. Let therefore that one 
point be eſtabliſhed ; let there once be a me- 
thod ſet on foot of teaching young ladies to 
read well, upon principles of grammar and 
rhetoric, they will apply themſelves to ſtudy 
the beſt authors with ardour, becauſe with de- 
light. In the Engliſh Language alone there 
will be found a ſufficient number, in every 
ſpecies of writing, to ſtore their minds with 
all kinds of knowledge, which can be either 
uſeful or ornamental; and they will have been 
prepared beforehand to diſplay that know- 
ledge, whenever there 1s occaſion for it, in the 
beſt and cleareft light. In this caſe, ladies 
would . have a manifeſt ſuperiority. over the 
other ſex, while the preſent mode of Educa- 
tion is continued. They would have no occa- 
ſion to grudge the men their extraordinary la- 
bour in purſuit of knowledge, through the 
round-about ſteep and perplexed paths of La- 
tin and Greek ; when they might arrive at the 
fame end, in a quarter of the time, through 
the ſhort, eaſy and pleaſant road of their mo- 
ther-tongue. They would have no cauſe to 
envy them their acquiſitions in two dead lan- 

guages, 
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guages, which they are never after to have an 
opportunity of diſplaying, either by ſpeech or 
writing; while they ſhall be Miſtreſſes of the 
living Speech, which alone is employed on all 
occaſions, whether of uſe or ornament, either 
by the tongue or the pen. Let the men boaſt 
that they can write Latin correctly; let them 
ſmile, and be content with writing Engliſh in 
its purity. Let thoſe value themſelves on their 
critical ſkill in the works of Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Virgil, and Horace, in the original: let 
theſe be ſatisfied with reading them in tranſla- 
tions, nor think they loſe much by the differ- 
ence; but let them plume themſelves on their 
ſuperiority, if they ſhould have a clearer per- 
ception, and a nicer reliſh” of the beauties of 
Milton, Shakeſpeare, Pope, and Swift. Let 
men pride themſelves upon their knowledge 
in Logic, Metaphyſics, Mathematics, and 


other ſpeculative ſeiences; let the elegant arts, 


and all that can contribute to the happineſs of 
focial life, or the delight of ſocial converſe, 
be the ſtudy and employment of the fair. 
Theſe will be the natural ' conſequences of 
making the Art of Reading, and the regular 
Study of Engliſh, the two fundamental arti- 
cles in female Education. But the good will 
not ſtop here; it will prove, in its conſequences, 
equally beneficial to the men. For ſhould they, 


from the inyeterate force of cuſtom, perſevere 


in their old track, ſoon àfter theſe ſtudies ſhall 
have been purſued with ſucceſs by the ladies, 


they 
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5 they muſt be adopted by the men alſo, and \ 
"# made part of their Courſe. A young man of 
4 twenty, after having finiſhed his ſtudies, would 

. be aſhamed to be outdone by a girl of ſixteen, 

& in propriety and grace of Elocution, and in a 
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critical knowledge of our mother tongue, 
This will excite an emulation, which will tend 
to the improvement of both parties. A reliſh 
for the ſame art, and purſuit of the ſame ſtu- 
dies, would neceſſarily produce, in the two 
ſexes, ſuch a deſire of communicating their 
thoughts, and diſplaying their talents to each 
other, as to introduce that golden ſtate of ſo- 
cial converſe, which is never to be hoped for, 
but where the ſociety is compoſed of both 
ſexes. The men would no longer be devoted 
to the bottle, or gaming; nor would the la- 
dies find ſuch ſuperlative delight in a rout or a 
drum. The ſuperiour pleaſure ariſing from 
ſuch amiable intercourſe, would put an end 
here, as it has done in France, to all ſeparate 
. ſocieties of the ſexes. It is well known that 
the ladies in France, by being regularly 
taught their native language, are well quali- 
fied to judge of literary performances, and 
often take the lead when ſuch are the ſubjects 
of converſation. Inſomuch, that ſome of their 
moſt celebrated writers have . ſubmitted their 
works to their criticiſm; before publication, 
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% and have been proud of aj them into 
. the world under their re ! 
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It is hoped we have now ſufficiently proved 
our firſt poſition, by ſhewing the great benefits 
that would be derived to the community at large, 
and to ſuch numbers of individuals, by ſuch an 
inſtitution. It only remains now to point out 


the means by which it may be carried into 
effect. | 


It is propoſed, in the firſt place, that an Aca- 
demy for the regular ſtudy of the Engliſh Lan- 
guage, and the Art of Elocution, ſhould be 
opened, under the protection of a Society eſta- 
bliſhed for that purpoſe; who, by voluntary 
contributions, ſhall nurſe it in its infant ſtate, 
till it arrive at ſuch a degree of maturity as to be 
able to ſupport itſelf : the whole to be entirely 
under their regulation, and ſubject to their con- 
trol. To theſe ſtudies may be added that of the 
modern Languages ; together with the bodily 
exerciſes of Fencing, Dancing, Riding, &c. in 
ſhort, all the accompliſhments neceſſary to com- 
plete the character of a Gentleman. Thoſe who 
are moſt prejudiced in favour of the preſent mode 
of Education, muſt allow, that when the col- 
lege-courſe 1s over, the Education is here at an 
end; and that there is not, in this kingdom, any 
Seminary to give a finiſhing to it. In conſe- 
quence of which, parents are driven to the ſad 
alternative, either of ſending their ſons to tra- 
vel; or of entering them immediately into life at 
home. A choice of evils! If they go abroad, 
they leave their country at the moſt improper 
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ſeaſon of life; rude, over-grown ſchool- boys; 
without any uſeful knowledge, without language, 


5 without any one perſonal accompliſhment, by 
* which the nobleſſe of the countries they are to 
3 viſit are diſtingutſhed from the commonalty. 


Conſcious of their imperfections, they avoid all 
ſociety, except that of their countrymen. They 
every where herd together; talk nothing but 
Engliſh, fo never get enough of the modern 
Languages to converſe with the natives at their 
"eaſe, and therefore avoid their ſociety. Thus 
encouraging each other, they plunge into all - 
manner of debaucheries, unreſtrained by their 
| bear-leaders, whom they defpiſe, as being the 
general ſubject of ridicule of all thoſe with 
whom they converſe. In this way they make 
what 1s called the Grand Tour; picking up all 
the vices, follies, and fopperies in their way ; 
whence, to the diſgrace of their country, they 
every where obtain the contemptuous appella- 
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1 tion of les bites Angloi s En. They return, without 
= - religion, without morals, without the improve- 
; N ment of any one mental faculty; on the contrary, 
% degraded by the practice of every vice that can 


debaſe the underſtanding, or corrupt the heart. 

Their firſt object is, to become members of ſome 

; of the vile gaming clubs, to the ruin of their for- 
2 tunes and conſtitutions. Such as are not of the 
* Upper Houſe, apply the broken remnants of 
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5 their fortune to the purchaſe of a ſeat in Parlia- 
9 ment, in order to ſell their votes for a ſubſiſt- 
2 D, and thus become flaves for life. Is not 
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this 2 glorious method of training young men 
up for the important office of Legiſlators? This 
cuſtom began ſo early as the reign of Henry the 
Eighth ; and, though it has always been repro- 
bated by every writer on that ſubject, has conti- 
nued with encreaſing force ever ſince. Roger 
Aſcham, who writ early in the days of  Eliza- 
beth, ſpeaks of it as the moſt fruitful ſource of 
the corruption of the youth in his time; as may 
be ſeen 1n the following paſſages, taken from his 
Scholemaſter : * I know divers that went out of 
England, men of innocent life, men of excel- 
lent learning, who returned out of Italy, not 
only with worſe manners, but alſo with leſs 
learning; neither ſo willing to live orderly, 
nor yet ſo able to ſpeak learnedly, as they 
were at home before they went abroad. 
But I am afraid that over many of our travel- 
lers into Italy, do not eſchew the way to Circe's 
court, but go, and ride, and run, and fly 
thither ; they make great ſuit to ſerve her; 
yea, I could point out ſome with my finger, 
that never had gone out of England, but only 
to ſerve Circe in Italy. And ſo being mules 
and horſes before they went, return very ſwine 
and aſſes home again; yet every where very 
foxes with ſubtle and buſy heads; and, where 
they may, very wolves, with cruel malicious 
hearts. A marvellous monſter, which, for 
filthineſs of living, for dullneſs to learning, 
for wilineſs in dealing with others, for malice 
in hurting without cauſe; ſhould carry at once 
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in one body, the belly of a ſwine, the head of 
an aſs, the brain of a fox, the womb of a wolf. 
If you think we judge amiſs, and write too 
ſore againſt you, hear what the Italian faith of 
the Engliſhman, what the maſter reporteth of 
the ſcholar, who uttereth plainly what is 
taught by him, and what is learned by you; 
ſaying, JIngleſe Italianato, e diabolo incarnate : 
that is to ſay, An Engliſhman Italianized is a 
devil incarnate. This is not the opinion of 
one, for ſome private ſpite, but the judgment 
of all in a common proverb, which riſeth of 
that learning, and thoſe manners, which you 
gather in Italy. A good ſchole-houſe of 
wholeſome doctrine, and worthy maſters of 
commendable ſcholars; where the maſter had 
rather disfame himſelf for his teaching, than 
not ſhame his ſcholar for his learning. And 
now chuſe you, you Itahan Engliſhmen, whe- 
ther you will be angry with us, for calling you 
monſters ; or with the Italians, for calling you 
devils; or elſe, with your ownfelves, that 
take ſo much pains, and go ſo far, to make 
yourſelves both.” | 


Milton, in his Treatiſe on Education, has 
ſpoken to the ſame effect; and the judicious 
Locke, in treating of this ſubject, has placed it 
in the ſtrongeſt light: where he ſays: © To put 
them out of their parents view, at a great diſ- 
tance, under a governour, when they think 
themſelves to be roo much men to be governed 


by 


. | 
by others, and yet have not experience and 
prudence enough to govern themſelves, what 
is it but to expoſe them to ail the greateſt 
dangers of their whole lives, when they have 
the leaſt fence or guard againſt them? Till 
that boiling boiſterous part of life comes in, it 
may be hoped the tutor may have ſome autho- 
rity: neither the ſtubbornneſs of age, nor the 
temptation and authority of others, can take 
him from his tutor's] conduct till fifteen or 
ſixteen; but then, when he begins to conſort 
himſelf with men, and thinks himſelf one; 
when he comes to reliſh, and pride himſelf in 
manly vices, and thinks it a ſhame to be any 
longer under the conduct and controul of an- 
other; what can be hoped even from the moſt 
careful and diſcreet governour, when neither 
he has power to compel, nor his pupil a diſ- 
poſition to be perſuaded? But, on the con- 
trary, has the advice of warm blood, and pre- 
vailing faſhion, to hearken to the temptations 
of his companions, juſt as wiſe as himſelf, ra- 
ther than the perſuaſions of his tutor, who is 
now looked on as an enemy to his freedom. 
And when is man ſo likely to miſcarry, as 
when, at the ſame time, he is both raw and 
unruly? This is the ſeaſon of all his life that 
moſt requires the eye and authority of his pa- 
rents and friends to govern it. The flexible- 
neſs of the former part of a man's age, not 
yet grown up to be headſtrong, makes it more 
governable and ſafe; and in the after part, 
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reaſon and foreſight begin a little to take place, 


and mind a man of his ſafety and improve- 
ment.” 


But in vain has the oracular wiſdom of our 
ableſt writers warned men of their danger. In 
ſpite of warning, in ſpite of experience, the 
ſtrong current of faſhion has carried down, re- 
gularly, the ſucceſſive generations of our nobleſt 
youth into thoſe perilous ſeas, where few, very 


few, eſcape ſhipwreck. 


A late nobleman, not remarkable for the ſtrict- 
neſs of his morals, was ſo convinced of the in- 
fallible ruin which attended this courſe, that he 
made it a condition in his will, that his heir 
ſhould never viſit Italy, upon pain of forfeit- 
ing the whole of his eſtate which he bequeathed 
him. 


Having thus diſplayed the fatal conſequences 
of travel, let us now examine the effects pro- 
duced by the other courſe, that of entering 
young men immediately into life at home. We 
are here ſpeaking of private gentlemen born to 
independent fortunes, and not intended for any 
profeſſion. Theſe either reſort to the metropo- 
lis, or ſettle in the country. Thoſe who enter 
into the town- life, ſoon find, that all they have 
hitherto been learning cannot be of the ſmalleſt 
uſe to them ; on the contrary, that the leaſt ſhew 


of it in company, would PR expoſe them to ri- 


dicule. 


11 

dicule. Locke, in ſpeaking of the Education of 
a gentleman, has the following ſtrong paſſage: 
« Since it cannot be hoped he ſhould have time 
and ſtrength to learn all things, moſt pains 
ſhould be taken about that which is moſt ne- 
ceſſary; and that principally looked after, 
which will be of moſt and frequenteſt uſe in the 
world. But it is no wonder if thoſe who 
make the faſhion, ſuit it to what they have, 
and not what their pupils want. The faſhion 
being once eſtabliſhed, who can think it 
ſtrange, that in this, as well as in all other 
things, it ſhould prevail? and that the 
| greateſt part of theſe, who find their account 
in an eaſy ſubmiſſion to it, ſhould be ready to 
cry out, Hereſy, when any one departs from 
it. Tis nevertheleſs matter of aſtoniſhment, 
that men of quality and parts ſhould ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſo far miſled by cuſtom and 
implicit faith. Reaſon, if confulted with, 
would adviſe, that their children's time ſhould 
be ſpent in acquiring what might be uſeful to 
them when they come to be men, rather than 
have their heads ſtuffed with a deal of traſh, a 
great part of which they uſually never de ('tis 
certain they never need to) think on again as 
long as they live ; and ſo much of it as does ſtick 
to them, they are only the worſe for. This is 
ſo well known, that I appeal to parents them- 
ſelves, who have been at coſt to have their 
young heirs taught it, whether it be not ridi- 
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culous for their ſons to have any tincture of that 
ſort of learning when they come abroad into the 
world ; whether any appearance of it would not 
leſſen and diſgrace them in company? And that 
certainly muſt be an admirable acquiſition, and 
deſerves well to make a part in Education, which 
men are aſhamed of, where they are moſt con- 
cerned to ſhew their parts and breeding.” 


In conſequence of this, the baffled youth throw 
aſide their ſtudies, and in a few years, all traces 
of their former acquirements, obtained at ſuch 
an expence of labour, time, and money, are 
wholly effaced from their memories. They are 
told they are to get a knowledge of the world, 
not of books ; and what a foul volume is here 
laid before them ! They enter upon this ſtudy 
mere novices, and on the verge of manhood are 
to begin the alphabet of life, without any guide 
to direct them but the example of others. The 
only rule by which they ſquare their conduct is, 
to do as others do. And whither that will lead 
them, the general depravity of the age will too 
plainly point out. Is it any. wonder, that at a 
time of life when the paſſions are ſtrongeſt, and 
ſubje& to no control, they ſhould give a looſe to 
pleaſure, and plunge into all manner of exceſſes ? 
or, when ſatiated with thoſe, they ſhould waſte 
their time in attending all places of public 


amuſement, and thus become either noxious, or, 
at beſt, uſeleſs members of ſociety ? 
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They who retire to the country finding, like 
the former, that all the learning they had got, is 
ſtill of leſs avail there, like them, throw aſide 
books; and, following the example of their 
neighbours, commence tox-hunters, horſe-racers, 
cock -fighters, &c. and fill up the vacant hours 
from theſe amuſements, either with gaming or 
the bottle. 7 


There are few men of underſtanding who are 
not conſcious of the fatal conſequences attending 
each of theſe courſes; but parents, in their own 
defence, ſay, What can we do? we have but 
one method of education open to us—we follow 
that up as far as it goes; and however we may 
wiſh that it were extended farther, yet our wiſhes 
are vain, as here it ſtops; and we are driven to 
the ſad alternative of two choices, one of 


which, with whatever . reluctance, we muſt of 


neceſſity adopt. It muſt be owned, that this rea- 
ſoning, in the preſent ſtate of things, is unan- 
ſwerable ; but that it may hereafter be of no va- 
lidity, is the object of the propoſed Plan for 
opening an Academy, to take up the Education 
where it is now left unfiniſhed. Were that once 
well eſtabliſhed, we might ſay with Milton: 
« We ſhould not then need the Monſieurs of 
Paris to take our youth into their ſlight and 
prodigal cuſtodies, and ſend them back again- 
transformed into mimicks, apes, and kek- 
choſe. But if they deſire to ſee other coun- 
tries, at two or three and twenty years of 
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age, not to learn principles, but to enlarge 
experience, and make wife obſervation, they 
will, by that time, be ſuch as ſhall deferve 
the regard and honour of all men where they 
paſs; and the ſociety and friendſhip of all 
thoſe, in all places, who are beft and moſt 
eminent. And perhaps then other nations 
will be glad to viſit us for their breeding, or 
elie to imitate us in their own country. Or 
ſuch as choſe to enter into life immediately 
at home, might then engage in their ſeveral 
profeſſions and offices, properly prepared and 
qualified ro make a figure in them; to their 
own. great eaſe and ſatisfaction, as well as 
improvement of their fortunes. Or whether 
they be to ſneak in Parliament or Council, 
honour and attention would be waiting on 
their lips. There would then alſo appear in 
pulpits other viſages, other geſtores, and ſtuff 
otherwiſe wrought, than what we now fit un- 
der, oft- times to as great a trial of our pa- 
tience, as any other that they preach to us.“ 


I believe there is no one of any conſideration, 
who ſhall have weighed what has been laid be- 
fore him on this ſubject, who will not heartily 
Join in laying: © 1 is a conſummation devoutly to 
© be Hiſbed. It remains now only to expatiate 
on the means for carrying it: into effect: which 
we ſhall do in the words of the original Pro- 
poſer” of the Plan. Where, after having 
| ſupported his poſitions, by* various quotations 

| l from 


1 
from Milton, Locke, Berkley, &c. he conti- 
nues thus: After ſuch authorities as I have 
quoted, and many others which I might have 
adduced, had there been occaſion for it, I 
think I run no hazard in afirming, that our 
Courſe of Education is, to the laſt degree, 
erroneous; and that a reformation there is 
eſſentially neceſſary to the future welfare of 
theſe realms. But this is an arduous taſk, 
which will require the vigorous ſupport of 
numbers to enſure it ſucceſs, and not to be at- 
tempted by any ſingle hand. Though public 
ſpirit has long been laughed out of all bodies 
of men, it is to be hoped there are many indi- 
viduals who have not yet loſt all ſenſe of it; 
who repine at the calamitous ſtate to which 
our affairs are brought, but, conſidering the 
inefficacy of their ſingle efforts, fit down in a 
ſtate of filent deſpondence. But if, by any 
means, men of this deſcription could be 
brought together to a confiderable amount, 
the ſight of their numbers might revive their 
courage, and give them hopes of ſucceſs, 
from the exertion of their united ftrength. 
Such a Body might do much good from their 
own endeavours; but they might reaſonably 
expect alio, upon proper application, to have 
the aſſiſtance of the Legiſlature to perfect their 
deſign; as they can approach them with a caſe 
directly in point, by a precedent: given by a 
former Parliament, at a time when the neceſ- 
ſity of a reformation was far from being ſo 
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urgent as it is at this day. As this was a re- 


markable tranſaction, though but little known, 
I ſhall lay it before the reader, as it 1s record- 
ed in the Parliamentary Hiſtory. 


« The ſame day the Lord Admiral Bucking- 
ham made a motion to the Houſe, „ That 
ſince the education of youth, eſpecially of 
quality and worth, is a matter of great conſe- 
quence therefore to provide that ſuch per- 
ſons, in their tender years, do not ſpend their 
time fruitleſly about the town, or elſewhere, 
his Lordſhip wiſhed that ſome good and fit 
courſe might be taken, for the erection and 
maintenance of an Academy, for the breed- 
ing and bringing up of the nobility and 
gentry of this kingdom, in their younger and 
more tender age; and for a free and voluntary 
contribution from perſons of honour and qua- 


lity for that purpoſe.” 


This motion was generally liked and com- 
mended; and many grave and judicious 
ſpeeches were uted by ſeveral Lords, touch- 
ing the moſt conſiderable and material points, 
and the perfect accompliſhment of this moſt 
honourable project. Some, concerning the 
place where ſuch an Academy ſhould be erect- 
ed: others, what qualifications, arts, ſciences, 
and exerciſes, ſhould there be taught and 
practiſed; then how to be maintained, and to 
what kind of young gentlemen freedom ſhall be 

given, 
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given, to reſort or live as they ſhall pleaſe; 
with other circumſtances. 


"had in order that the matters and points 
aforeſaid, might with more conveniency be 
opened and diſcuſſed, the houſe was adjourned 
during pleaſure.” 


The conſequence of their meeting after this 
adjournment, is afterwards thus related: 


« Then the Houſe appointed a committee to 
conſider of the Academy atore-mentioned ; con- 
ſiſting of the Prince, the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Archbiſhop 
of York, the Lord Treaſurer, the Lord Ad- 
miral, the Earl of Oxford, and many others. 
The Chiet-Juſtice and the Attorney-General to 
attend them. To meet in the Council-cham- 
ber in Whitehall.” 


Here we may ſee of what vaſt importance this 
Propofal was then conſidered to be, when ſuch 2 
committee, with the Prince of Wales at their 
head, was appointed to carry it into execution, 
with the unanimous approbation of both Houſes. 


That this noble undertaking did not ſucceed, 
was owing, in the firſt place, to ſome heats that 
broke out at that time in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which ended in the diffolution of that par- 
liament; and in the next, to the death of the 
Duke of Buckingham, its author and promoter, 
which follow ed ſoon after. 


Unfortunately 


1 

Unfortunately for their poſterity, indeed, this 
glorious deſign of our anceſtors did not take 
place. Had it ſucceeded, it is more than pro- 
bable Great Britain would not be in the deplo- 
rable condition to which ſhe is now reduced. Let 
not therefore future generations have the ſame 
cauſe to complain of our neglect, and lay their 
ruin at our door. Is it not amazing that from 
that hour to this, the ſtate of Education ſhould 
never have come even into the contemplation of 
our fenate ? In the preſent critical ſtate of things, 
they may juſtly plead the neceſſity of giving up 
their whole attention to objects of more imme- 
diate preſſure; and this may ſerve as an excuſe 
for a long time to come. But it, in the mea! 
time, a ſociety were formed to {mooth the way, 
and prepare the plan; if one ſmall} Academy 
only were eſtabliſhed on that plan, and the good 
fruits of ſuch an inſtitution feen ; there can be 
no doubt but tner :: would meet the ſanction 
and ſupport of the legiſlature on a more enlarged 
fcale, upon application from fo reſpeRtabitc a 
body. If there be any virtue left in this country, 
it will not be long ere ſuch a ſociety will be 
formed: or, if all public ſpirit be indeed extinct, 
it is to be hoped that. the natural affection of * 
rents will make them unite, to aſſiſt in opening 
new channel for their dear young ones, > 55 
they may ſafely ſail down the ſtream of life; and 
not deſperately ſer them afloat on the old one, 


from whoſe hidden rocks, quickſands, and whirl- 
pools, few eſcape,” 


1 | Enough 


I 


Enough has been ſaid to induce all men of 
worth to lend a helping hand to this great work. 
But as the bulk of mankind are of ſuch ſordid 
{clfiſh diſpoſitions as *to look with unconcexn . 
upon all propoſals for the public good, wherein 
they do not find their own intereſts immediately 
concerned ; it may not be amiſs to operate upon 
their fears, ſince they are not to be ſwayed" by 
more generous motives, by placing before their 
eyes the inevitable ruin which muſt follow to this 
country, if things are permitted much longer to 
take the ſame courſe.” It requires no great ſa- 
eacity, or deep knowledge of hiſtory, to foreſee 
that unleſs a reformation takes place in the man- 
ners of the people, this country is undone. The 
only poſſible means by which that can be ac: 
compliſhed, have been clearly pointed out - by 
Mr. Sheridan, in the following way : 


No one who has at all conſidered the fubjed, 
if aſked what chiefly forms men to good or 
evil, but wizl readily anſwer Education, 
One would imagint, therefore, when à ſtate 
becomes highly difordered, when the manners 
and principles of a nation are univerſally cor- 
rupt, that the firſt ſtep towards a reformations 
would be, to examine the ſtate of Education in 
that country, as being the ſource of man 
and prineipless the fountain from which fle 
all that conſtitute the-dignity, or debaſement of 
human nature, and the principal cauſe of thg 
characteriſtig difference between nations, As 
well 
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well as individuals. Upon a cloſe examiha- 
tion it would appear, that in no civilized 
country in the world, was there ever fo pre- 
poſterous a courſe of Education, as that at 
preſent eſtabliſhed in England. 


Such ſeed as you ſow, ſuch ſhall ye reap: and 
it would be as vain to expect foreſts of oak 
from haws, or crops of wheat from chaff, as 
that able ſtateſmen, wiſe and uncorrupt ſena- 
tors, or virtuous citizens, ſhould be produced 
from thoſe ſeminaries in which our youth are 
trained. It 1s allowed on all hands, that, for 
a long time paſt, each ſucceeding generation 
has improved on the former in all manner of 
vice, till the meaſure of iniquity is almoſt full; 
and this muſt continue to be the caſe, while 
that mode of Education remains unaltered, 
till it ends in the final ruin of this once happy 
country. Many fatal ſymptoms of its near 
approach have of late appeared. The rapid 
decline of this once great empire, in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace of time as is not to be paralleled in the 
hiſtory of the world ; the tide of luxury which 
has deluged the land, with all its attendants, ' 
univerſal profligacy of manners, factions, con- 
vulſions throughout the realm; all the pro- 
gnoſtics which have ever preceded the ruin of 


free ſtates, have come heavy and thick upon 


us. Alarmed by the near proſpect of ſo fatal 
an event, numbers of well-meaning men, have 
echaed the word Reformation — Reformation — 

through 
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through the land. And in what is this pro- 
poſed reformation to conſiſt ? Why, in making 
ſome changes in the laws relative to one branch 
of the conſtitution. And are we ſtill ſo blind 
as to look for our conſtitution in the dead 
letter, the paper model, when we ought to 
know that it is a living one, built up of men; 
and according as they are adapted, or other- 
wiſe, to their ſeveral ſtations, the edifice muſt 
either remain firm, or moulder away, and at 
length tumble down? Shall we ſtill truſt to 
parchment bonds, which, experience has 
ſhewn, are as ealily ſnapped aſunder by the 
giant Corruption, as the threads with which 
his hands were bound, were by Samſon? No 
reformation can be of any avail, but that of 
men ; and this, with regard to ſuch as are ad- 
vanced in life, who have taken their bent, and 
whoie habits are grown inveterate by time, has 
ever been found an impracticable taſk. What 
gardener 1s ſo abſurd as to try to force full 
grown trees into regular eſpaliers, while the 
pliant young ones obey his forming hand, and 
take what bent he pleaſes ? 


Let us therefore turn our thoughts to the 
riſing generation, where alone reformation can 
begin with any proſpect of ſucceſs. Let us 
endeavour to eſtabliſh ſuch a mode of Educa- 
tion, as is deſcribed by Milton, where he ſays, 

—< I ſhall detain you no longer in the demon- 
* ſtration of what we ſhould not do, but ftrair 
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conduct you to a hill-fide, where I will point 
you out the right path of a virtuous and noble 
Education: laborious indeed at the firſt aſcent, 
but elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, ſo full of goodly 
proſpects, and melodious ſounds, on every fide, 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more charm- 
ing. I doubt not but ye ſhall have more ado 
to drive our dulleſt and lazieſt youth, our ſtocks 


and ſtubs, from the infinite deſire of ſuch a 


happy nurture, than we have now, to hale and 
drag our choiceſt and hopefulleſt wits, to that 
aſinine feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and brambles, 
which is commonly ſet before them, as all the 
food and entertainment for their tendereſt and 
moſt docible age. I call therefore a complete 
and generous Education, that which firs a man 
to perform juſtly, ſkilfully, and magnani— 
mouſly, all the offices, both private and pub- 
lic, of peace and of war.” 


From ſuch an inſtitution we might reaſonably 
hope to ſee the riſing and future generations, in 
an oppoſite direction to thoſe who have preceded 
them, emulouſly contending who ſhall excel moſt 
in every quality that can adorn private lite, or 
render them uſeful members of the community. 
In them we might expect to find wiic and able 
ſtateſmen, iteady and incorruptible patriots, firm 
ſupporters of our noble conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate, and an impenetrable bulwark 
againſt the focs of their country; and this would 
be the ſure way, as the great Biſhop of Cloyne 

7 has, 


1 
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has, it is hoped, prophetically ſaid, —< Not 


only to prevent our final ruin, but alſo to ren- 


der us a more happy and flouriſhing people than 
ever.” | 


Upon the whole, there probably never was a 
ſociety formed with ſuch extenſive views, or to 
anſwer ſuch noble purpoſes. There are already 
many reſpectable names ſet down of perſons, 
whoſe approbation does credit to the Plan, and 
who mean to uſe their utmoſt exertions in ſup- 
port of it, But as the ſpeed of its execution, 
and the extent of the benefits to be derived from 
it, will, in a great meaſure, depend upon the 
number, as well as character of thoſe who. firſt 
engage 1n 1t, we thought it neceſſary to make 
known our ſentiments in this manner, in hopes 
that all men of worth, who ſhall think as we do 
of the deſign, will alſo join us in our endeavours 
to promote it. As ſoon as a ſufficient number 
of names ſhall be ſet down, notice will be given 
in the Public Papers of a day fixed for a general 
meeting of this new Society, where a ſcheme of 
the propereſt methods to be taken for the eſta- 
bhſhment of this new Inſtitution will be laid 
before them. All therefore who are deſirous of 
becoming Members of this moſt honourable Aſ- 
ſociation, are requeſted to ſend in their names, 


and places of abode, to Mr. Sheridan, at No. 7, 
Great Marlborough Street. 


N. 
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